THE CHANGING EAST

humanity,  this  culture,  this  self-determination,
must be very valuable.

In the West, however crude and particular be
the war-cry, there will always be an idea or
principle behind: though in England you seldom
drag the abstract word into the light: it is wiser
to let those who think infer it from the illustration,
while the vulgar worship the material image. In
the East the people are more philosophical by
nature, and often care more for the idea than the
application. Anyway, they will insist on some
abstraction to fill the vacant places of their minds.
In the nineteenth century they had had religion,
a creed with a body as well as a spirit, one which
showed them their road by day as well as by night,
They regulated their manners, their meals, their
trades, their families, their politics, by its light.
The attempt of Abd el Hamid to rationalise this,
to make it logical as well as theological, smashed
it. When he fell, so did the rule of faith in
works. The East remained Moslem, but its public
life turned national. People called themselves
Egyptians, or Arabs, or Turks, and their news-
papers, directed by men emancipated from formal
Islam by the influence of western ideas, carried
this difference of motive, this new outlook, into
the smallest points of life. The abstract standard